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AN AUTHORS’ UNION. 





For the first time in the literary history 
of America, American authors are to band 
together in a union for mutual benefit and 
protection. It is to be composed not only 
c& producers of fiction and other forms of 
tegular literary work, but also of drama- 
tists, musical composers, and illustrators. 

The principal objects of the organization 
will be to see that its members get their 
rights in dealing with publishers, theatrical 
managers, and others with whom they dicker 
for the selling of their wares. It is dis- 
tinctly emphasized by those active in form- 
ing the union that it will not be antagonistic 
to publishers and producers. Far from it. 


The authors who will compose the new 








body are not nursing a grievance or uniting 
together to right a wrong. They simply 
feel that, collectively, they can achieve more 
for the common good than they can as 
individuals. In England and in France 
authors have worked shoulder to shoulder 
for*years and have accomplished lasting 
good for the fraternity of the pen. Why 
should n’t American authors go and do like- 
wise? 

As is the case with the Society of Authors 
and the Société des Gens des Lettres — 
those are the titles of the literary unions of 
England and France —the kindred associa- 
tion in this country will have on its mem- 
bership list many extremely eminent names. 
To mention only a few of those prominent 
in the work of organization, there are John 
Burroughs, Augustus Thomas, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, Jack London, George Ade, Ellen 
Glasgow, Professor William M. Sloane, Ru- 
pert Hughes, Ellis Parker Butler, Louis Jo- 
seph Vance, Owen Johnson, Hamlin Garland, 
Gelett Burgess, Winston Churchill, Rachel 
Crothers, A. E. Thomas, Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins; Samuel Hopkins Adams, Franklin P. 
Adams, George Randolph Chester, Cleve- 
land Moffett, Thompson Buchanan, Edwin 
Milton Royle, Will Payne, Arthur Train, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Robert Grant, 
George Barr McCutcheon, Will Irwin, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, John Luther Long, Julian 
Street, and Frederick Palmer. 

A “Committee of Organization” is now 
at work drafting a constitution and making 
preliminary arrangements for other matters 
to be brought before the general meeting. 


This committee is composed of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Professor William M. 
Sloane, Augustus Thomas, Arthur Train, 


and Owen Johnson. 
The credit for getting American authors 
to organize may be given to Louis Joseph 
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Vance, author of “The Brass Bowl” and 
other best-selling works of fiction. He is 
a member of the Society of Authors in 
England and recognized years ago the 
advantages that would accrue to authors in 
this country if they formed a similar union. 

On his return from England some seven 
years ago he set to work at once to find 
out what the sentiment was among his 
confreres in the craft. 

Finally, a year ago, an informal meeting 
was held at The Players, at which the 
definite organization of the union came up 
for discussion. Among those present were, 
besides Mr. Vance himself, Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Gelett Burgess, Jack London, and 
Owen Johnson. It was followed by other 
meetings, more formal and businesslike, at 
which Will Irwin, Harvey J. O’Higgins, and 
others expressed themselves in favor of the 
union. 

Then followed a formal meeting, held late 
last February at the studio of Owen John 
son. At this meeting, it may be said, the 
union was definitely launched toward reality, 
for it was there that the Committee oi 
Organization was formed. 

It is not known as yet just what kind 
of a union the Authors’ Union will be, but 
it is safe to say that it will be modeled, 
in its general outline, on the English 
society, though with modifications to suit 
the different conditions here. 

At his apartment here in New York, Mr. 
Vance, originator of the scheme, told all 
about it — or all that is known up to date — 
to a New York Times reporter. 

“Letters have been sent to practically all 
the writers in America,” he said, “and I 
may say that practically all those from whom 
answers have been received are in favor oi 
the plan. 

“The reason we want to unite is this : 
We feel that we could get along better 
then and that we could work for the 
common good. For instance, there are a 
number of minor grievances among authors 
which cannot very well be righted by any 
individuals. And, in the matter of big 
grievances, such as the unsatisfactory state 
of the copyright laws in this country, it is 


far more likely that a committee represent- 
ing a body of authors will get attention in 
Washington than that any individual author 
will be able to obtain a hearing there. 

“The real foundation of our idea is 
mutual service. As things stand now, 
authors just beginning at the game don’t 
get the help they ought to get from those 
who have been in the game for a long time. 
Every author, you know, suffers pangs and 
has experiences in collecting information 
about his trade, which, as a rule, he keeps 
strictly to himself. He may tell what he 
has learned to a few friends, but not in a 
way to help other authors. 

“IT may know, for instance, that so-and- 
so is a bad publisher. Well, when there 
is a union, I'll give that information to the 
secretary, and it will be his duty to tell all 
those asking for information about  so- 
and-so. 

“In the English Society of Authors,” Mr. 
Vance continued, “the yearly subscription 
is only one guinea. For this each member 
is provided with complete legal protection. 

“For instance, if I, as a member, make 
a contract with any publisher regarding any 
of my works, I take it at once to the 
secretary of the society before signing it. 
He reads it over, tells me where he thinks 
it is wrong, and how it could be bettered. 
If the contract is signed, he takes care that 
legal formalities such as stamping and the 
like are complied with, and also that the 
original contract or a copy is filed in the 
society's archives. 

“If a dispute arises the society does the 
disputing, not the individual. If publishers 
withhold royalties or refuse to show their 
books when the society demands it, then 
the society goes after them. All this is 
done at the expense of the society, unless 
the author is shown clearly to be at fault, 
in which case he is expected to pay the 
costs. 

“ Then, moreover, the society keeps track 
of honest and dishonest literary agents, and 
supplies , definite, confidential information 
regarding their standing to those asking it 
—also information about theatrical pro- 


ducers. 
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“The society will be a business organiza- be paid by each member of the society has 
tion absolutely. There will be no social not been fixed as yet, but I can definitely 
side to it—no clubhouse, or anything like say that it will not be over ten dollars.” 


that. The amount of the annual dues to The New York Times. A. J. Fowler. 















IN DICKENS LAND. 











A census of Dickens Land shows one Omer, — : - 
' ; . . Omer, Mr. St , ct 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine in- se elgg ee 
p c Paragon, Mary Ann Strong, Mrs. Annie 
habitants — eighteen hundred and ninety-  passnidge, Mr. Tiffey, Mrs. 
nine men, women, and children, each with Peggotty, Clara Tipp 
his own individuality, no two alike. A  Pessetty, Daniel 
. ‘ 4 Peggotty, Ham 
modern novelist does well if he hits off a asf 
: Quinion, Mr. 
score or two of characters that can be dis- Sharp, Mr. 
tinguished from one another ; but this won- 
deriul creator threW\ off the children of his 


Steerforth, Mrs. 







Traddles, Tommy 
Trotwood, Betsy 
Trotwood, Mr. 
Tungay 

Walker, Mick 
Waterbrook, Mr. 






Shepherd, Miss 
Spenlow, Clarissa 


brain in reckless profusion. It is worth 
while to take the list from “ David Copper- 
field,” for instance, just as an ocular demon- 
stration of achievement. 


acters in alphabetical order : — 


Adams 

Babley, Richard 
Bailey, Captain 
Barkis 

Charley 
Chestle, Mr. 
Chillip, Doctor 


Clickett, the “ orfling ”’ 


Copperfield, Mrs. Clara 
Copperfield, David 
Creakle, Mr. 
Creakle, Mrs. 
Creakle, Miss 
Crewler, Mrs. 
Crewler, Caroline 
Crewler, Louisa 
Crewler, Lucy 
Crewler, Margaret 
Crewler, Sarah 
Crewler, Sophy 
Crewler, Rev. H. 
Crupp, Mrs. 
Dartle, Rosa 
Demple, George 
Dolloby, Mr. 
Em’ly, Little 
Endell, Martha 
Fibbetson, Mrs. 
George 

Grainger 

Grayper, Mr. 








Grayper, Mrs. 
Gulpidge, Mr. 
Gulpidge, Mrs. 
Gummidge, Mrs. 
Hamelt’s Aunt 
Heep, Mrs. 
Heep, Uriah 
Hopkins, Captain 
Janet 

Jip 

Joram, Mr. 
Joram, Mrs. 
Larkins, Miss 
Larkins, Mr. 
Littimer \ 
Maldon, Jack 
Markham. 
Markleham, Mrs. 
Mealy Potatoes 
Mell, Mr. 

Mell, Mrs. 


Micawber, Wilkins, Jr. 


Micawber, Emma 
Micawber, Wilkins 
Micawber, Mrs. 
Mills, Julia 

Mills, Mr. 
Mowcher, Miss 
Murdstone, Edward 
Murdstone, Jane 
Nettingall, Misses 


Here are the char- 


Spenlow, Lavina 
Spenlow, Dora 
Spenlow, Francis 
Spiker, Henry 
Spiker, Mrs. Henry 
Steerforth, James 

Ninety-five men, women, and children we 
have here, and every one of them wonder- 
fully individual and distinct. 

The minor characters of Dickens are the 
real marvels of his books. With what zest, 
what exuberance of imagination, what loving 
care he works them out! Take Mr. Water- 
brook, for instance, in ““David Copperfield,” 
Mr. Wickfield’s agent in London. The story 
doesn’t particularly demand any details 
about him, but you get them, just the same. 
There he is, a middle-aged gentleman, with 
a short throat and a good deal of shirt col- 
lar, who only wants a black nose to be a 
portrait of a pug dog. 

Then there is Dr. Chillip, who sidles 
fm and out of the room, to take up the less 
space, carrying his head on one side, partly 
in modest depreciation of himself, partly in 
modest propitiation of everybody else. You 
remember Clickett, of course, the “ orfling” 
from St. Luke’s, servant of the Micawbers, 
with a habit of snorting? And Mrs. Crew- 


Waterbrook, Mrs. 
Wickfield, Agnes 
Wickfield, Mr. 
William, the waiter 
William, the driver 


ler, who becomes Traddles’s mother-in-law 


when Traddles marries “the dearest girl in 
the world’’— Mrs. Crewler, who finds that 








ce at AT Os 
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whatever occurs to harass her settles in her 
legs, and then mounts to her chest and head 
in a most alarming manner? And Mrs. 
Gummidge, who sits by the fireside, lament- 
ing the “ old ’un,” and complaining that she 
is “a lone, lorn creetur, and everything goes 
contrairy with her” ? 

How the respectability sticks out of Lit- 
timer, Steerforth’s confidential 
soft-footed, deferential, 
spectable ! 


servant — 
observant, and re- 
It would have been next to im- 
possible to suspect him of any wrong, he 
was so thoroughly respectable. Charles 
Mell, the under master at Salem House, has 
“dry, rusty hair.” Mr. Sharp, the first mas- 
ter, has a deal of a nose, and a way of carry- 
ing his head on one side as if it were too 
heavy for him. Miss Mowcher, the dealer 
in cosmetics, is so “ volatile.” 

“David Copperfield” is typical of the 
other books. You aren't surprised, of 
course, at the elaborate characterization of 
Mrs. Joe Gargery in *‘ Great Expectations,” 
but there is Hubble, the wheelwright, the 
tough, high-shouldered, stooping old man, of 
a sawdusty fragrance, with his legs ex- 
traordinarily wide apart ; and there is Jack, 
employed on a causeway in the Thames, a 
grizzled, slimy man with a slushy voice ; and 
there is Sarah Pocket, with her smali face 
that might have been made of walnut shells, 
and a large mouth like a cat’s without 
whiskers ; and there is the Aged, Wem- 
mick’s father. 

Every last one of 
carefully 


them is described as 
vividly as most writers 
would describe their principal characters. 
Mr. Lowten, Perker’s clerk in “ Pick- 
wick,” is a “puffy-faced young man.” 
Muzzle, the footman, has a long body and 
short legs. In “The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
Mr. Witherden, the notary, is short, chubby, 
fresh-colored, brisk, and pompous. In 
“Bleak House,” each of the Pardiggle chil- 
dren is differentiated from the rest. Alfred, 
for instance, aged five, is pledged never to 
use tobacco; Egbert, his brother, con- 
tributes to the Tockahoopo Indians. Mrs. 
Snagsby is a short, shrewish woman, some- 
thing too violently compressed about the 


and as 


waist, and with a sharp nose, like a” sharp 
autumn evening, inclined to be frosty toward 
the end. Phil Squod, employed in Mr. 
George’s shooting gallery, has “a face all 
crushed together,” and he appears, “from a 
certain blue and speckled appearance that 
one of his cheeks presents, to have been 
blown up in the way of business at some odd 
time or times.” 

The descriptions are by no means devoted 
to externals. You recall, of course, Mrs. 
Betty Higden, in “Our Mutual Friend,” 
who kept the minding school and also the 
mangle : “She was one of those old women 
who, by dint of an indomitable purpose and 
a strong constitution, fight out many years, 
though each year has come with its new 
knock-down blows fresh to the fight against 
her wearied by it ; an active old woman, with 
a bright dark eye and a resolute face, yet 
quite a tender creature, too ; not a logically 
reasoning woman.” 

Eugene Wrayburn, the briefless barrister 
in the same book, draws a similar characteri- 
zation. “Idiots talk,” said Eugene, leaning 
backward, folding his arms, smoking with 
his eyes shut, and speaking slightly through 
his nose, “of energy. If there is a word in 
the dictionary under any letter from A to Z 
that I abominate, it is ‘energy.’ Am I to 
rush out into the street, collar the first man 
of a wealthy appearance that I meet, shake 
him, and say, ‘Go to law upon the spot, you 
dog, and retain me, or I'll be the death of 
you’? Yet that would be energy.” 
some of these minor characters 
stand out in the recollection of every reader 
of Dickens — Sairey Gamp, the professional 
nurse, with her fictitious friend, Mrs. Harris, 
who existed only in her own imagination, 
and yet whom she constantly quoted ; 
Micawber, waiting for something to turn 
up ; Barkis, who was willin’ ; Traddles, with 
his habit of drawing skeletons when he felt 
gloomy ; Mantalini, who would be a demd, 
moist, unpleasant body ; Spenlow, who was 
always blaming his heartless partner, Jor- 
kins ; Mrs. Jellyby, with her incorrigible in- 
terest in the Borrioboola Gha; “the young 
man of the name of Guppy,” who referred 


How 
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to the cords in the human heart; Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness, and troops 
and troops of others. 


Was there ever anything like it in English, 
and aren’t they all a joy and a delight ? 
The Kansas City Star. H. J. Haskell. 





WHAT PUBLISHERS WANT. 


Most writers of even a little experience 
have had intimatsons — saddening intima- 
tions — of what publishers do not want. 
What publishers do want is not so easily 
found out, and for that reason any sugges- 
tions made by them are always interesting. 

Talking about translations to a New York 
Sun reporter Mr. MacCrae, of E. P. Dutton 
& Co., said that the fact of translation does 
not affect his firm’s decision. One reason, 
he thinks, why publishers as a rule fight 
shy of translations of French fiction, while 
showing a willingness to venture with Eng- 
lish versions of Russian or German novels, 
is that the majority of novel readers are 
women, who having studied the French lan- 
guage as part of their education, prefer the 
original. 

* After all,” said Mr. MacCrae, “ with the 
novel the main thing is to have a vigorous, 
deep-hearted story. It is with a book as it 
is with a person. Its success depends on 
its foundations. Take a healthy, vital young 
woman, full of purpose and capacity, and put 
her in New York City alone. You may pre- 
dict with certainty that she will get a chance 
to realize her ambitions, because, beneath 
her hopes, she has the fundamentals, without 
which little can be accomplished. 

“Just so with the manuscrint. It may go 
to twenty publishing houses. If it contains 
the vital, human, gripping qualities, whether 
or not it be a translation, it will find a pub- 
lisher.”’ 


“The novel for which we are looking,” 
said Roland Holt, of Henry Holt & Co., 


“ should have heart interest. It must touch 
the emotions and the sympathies of readers 
in such a way that they feel its characters 
and places to be those they might have 
known. 


“ But then there are other novels we are 
glad to have and some of them with a pretty 
limited appeal, for first of all, besides the 
qualities of which I have spoken, seo far as 
we can judge, we try to insist that all the 
fiction we publish shall show that its au- 
thors have mastered the technique of writ- 
ing. Now without other and more appeal- 
ing qualities, technique is valueless, and that 
seems to be the trouble with many of the 
English novels we have to reject, for they 
seem to have little to recommend them be- 
sides being smoothly written.” 

“If you had to pick the single feature 
most likely to make a successful novel, what 
would it be?” Mr. Holt was asked. 

“T should think having a central figure 
that could hold the sympathy of readers and 
often recall to them experiences they have 
had, or possibly could have had,” he said. 

“Henry Holt is reported to have said, in 
effect: ‘ Possibly the most important element 
of a successful novel is to have a 
character 
tion.’ ” 


leading 
whose career is an_ inspira- 

“ What would the chances of the unknown 
genius be if he sent you a thoroughly origi- 
nal manuscript ?” 

“His chances would be good, provided 
his moral basis were sound. The writer may 
treat of evil— most of our writers do — but 
he must do so without vulgarity and without 
love for the immoral episode, which he must 
not condone. The qualities we are looking 
for in writers are interest, sincerity, humor 
if possible, a clean-cut style, and freedom 
from verbiage. Short chapters and attrac- 
tive chapter-heads are desirable. And there 
should be fundamental good dramatic con- 
struction. ” S. P. Clark. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
jor THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRiTER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 











Arthur Brisbane, the leading editorial 
writer in the United States, in an address to 


the Sphinx Club in New York last month, 
argued strongly for simplicity, which, he 
said, is the most important thing in the 
world. “ For twenty-eight years,” said Mr. 
Brisbane, “I have studied the problem of 
writing, the getting of an idea from my mind 
to another's, and I am convinced that first 
of all comes simplicitv. Don’t trv. I say to 
the exponents of tall writing, to get into a 
2% by 3% door with a bundle measuring 
4% by 5%. You can only struggle ineffec- 
tually to enter. The mind of the average 
man, the man who needs information most, 
has a very narrow avenue of approach. Fit 
your words to him.” Any writer of edi- 
torials can learn something by studying Mr. 
Brisbane’s daily work. 


According to the census of 1870 there 
were only thirty-five women in journalism in 
the United States. In 1900 there were 2,193, 
with 27,905 men. The 1910 figures are not 
yet available. Of the 5,836 persons listed in 
1910 as authors, 2,616 were women. These 
figures are significant of the increasing share 
of women in literary work. 


o* 6 


The post-office regulations now forbid the 
sending, at second class rates, of periodicals 
to subscribers who are more than a year in 
arrears, unless there has been a payment or 
a request for renewal and a definite promise 
of payment. Subscribers for THE WRriTeER, 
therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than August, 
I9II, it is necessary for them to send a 
remittance, or a request to continue sending 
the magazine, with a definite promise of pay- 
ment. Will subscribers kindly give this 
matter their immediate attention? 


The receipt at THe Writer office of a 
letter neatly typewritten, but unsigned, 
suggests that those who use the typewriter 
in correspondence would do well to sign 
most of their letters on the machine, instead 
of signing them — or forgetting to sign them 
—with a pen. Of course, sometimes a pen- 
written signature is essential, as a means of 
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identification, —in the case of a love-letter, 
for instance, or a letter ordering a ton of 
coal on credit,—but for most ordinary 
letters a typewritten signature is quite 
sufficient. It is not an uncommon thing for 
people who typewrite their letters to send 
them off without a signature — sometimes 
blaming the recipients afterward because no 
answer comes. If the signature were type- 
written with the rest this would happen much 
less frequently. Again, the average man’s 
handwriting is so bad, particularly when he 
signs his name, that typewritten signatures 
are much more legible. : 


es 


There are people, of course, who object to 
typewritten letters, anyway, and such old- 
fashioned folks may perhaps feel that a type- 
written signature is an affront to the person 
to whom the letter is addressed, but perhaps 
one could persuade these reactionaries that 
convenience and legibility justify such use 
of the machine. Certainly a merely formal 
typewritten letter—like one enclosing a 
dollar for a subscription for THe WRriTER, 
for instance —is much better signed on the 
typewriter than with a pen. 

W. H. H. 


~~ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Philip Curtiss, who had a story, “ The 
Man Who Knew Life,” in the American 
Magazine for May, and another, “ Princes 
and Plumbers,” in McClure’s for May, pre- 
pared for literary work in the rough and 
ready school of the newspaper office, having 
been a reporter for a year on the Hartford 
Courant, Charles Dudley Warner's old paper, 
and for two years more on the Hartford 
Times, one year as police reporter and the 
other as superior court reporter. Mr. Cur- 
tiss was born in Hartford, and was gradu- 
ated from Trinity College in 1906. He then 
spent a year at the Universitv of Madrid, 
Spain, and also studied in Paris, following 
this by travel in Spain and Northern Africa. 
Returning to this country. he went into 
newspaper work and went to Florida to re- 
port the beach races of 1909, and also fol- 


lowed the “Red Army” of the same year. 
Then he became advertising manager for the 
Connecticut State Fair, where he says he 
had the satisfaction of reading his literary 
output in letters four feet high on the bill- 
boards every morning. Advertising, how- 
ever, as he puts it, had given him a grasp of 
the possibilities of purely imaginative fic- 
tion, and he began writing stories, some of 
which have been published in the Saturday 
Evening Post, McClure’s, the American, the 
Cavalier, and Everybody's, and several 
others have been accepted, but not yet pub- 
lished, by other publications. Mr. Curtiss 1s 
a captain in the First Infantry, Connecticut 
State Guard, and as such served for a short 
time on the Mexican border last spring. He 
has also been for four years an official on 
the grand circuit of various horse shows and 
automobile races, has been secretary of the 
Connecticut Automobile Association, and 
was a charter member of the Aero Club of 
Hartford. He lives in Hartford, and is a 
member of the University Club of that city, 
and of the Psi Upsilon fraternity. 


Virginia Kline, who contributed the poem, 
“The Mother Rose,” to Ainslee’s for May, 
and who also has a short story, “ The Play’s 
the Thing,” in Ainslee’s for June, has been 
on the stage for seven years, playing in 
Ibsen and Shaw and other plays with Mary 
Shaw, Mrs. Fiske, Mr. Faversham, Louis 
Mann, Tully Marshall, and others. She has 
also had a spring and summer of newspaper 
work. Since last summer she has been 
writing short stories, mostly for Ainslee’s 
and the Green Book, and she has written a 
good deal of verse, much of which has been 
published. 


Kathleen Norris, whose novel, “ The Rich 
Mrs. Burgoyne,” is appearing serially in the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and whose 
short story, “ Bridging the Years,’ was the 
leading feature of the American Magazine 
for May, is a Californian, and before her 
marriage was engaged in newspaper work on 
the San Francisco dailies. Some three years 
ago she married C. G. Norris. brother of 
the late Frank Norris, author of “The 
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Octopus ” and “ The Pit,” and came to New 
York to live. Her husband was engaged in 
magazine work, and with his encouragement 
she entered the lists of short story writers. 
Her first attempt won the weekly prize in a 
New York evening paper's story contest. 
Her second received ingtant acceptance 
from the Atlantic Monthly, and since then 
she has had stories published in such maga- 
zines as McClure’s, the American, the Met- 
ropolitan, Munsey’s, Lippincott’s, Adven- 
ture, the Woman’s Home Companion, and 
Everybody's. Last August the American 
Magazine published her story, “ Mother,” 
which brought Mrs. Norris immediate liter- 
ary recognition from every publishing circle 
Five book publishers offered to bring out 
an elaborated form of the story. The Mac- 
millan Company finally secured the contract, 
and nine editions of che book have been 
issued to date, while the same story, slightly 
abridged, is to appear in serial form in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, beginning with the 
June number. Mrs. Norris's latest 
“The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” 


novel, 
is to be 


brought out in book form early in Septem- 
ber, and her short stories are to be collected 
and published next spring. while another 
novel, of possibly 150,000 words, is an- 
nounced for the fall of the same year. 


Frank Parker Stockbridge, whose story, 
“A Constructive Imagination,” was pub- 
lished in the Red Book for May, and who 
had two special articles, “ Creators of Life,” 
in the Cosmopolitan, and “Champ Clark of 
Pike County,” in the World’s Work for the 
same month, is a native of Maine, although 
he was brought up in Washington. He was 
educated for the medical profession, but 
gave it up to go into newspaper work more 
than twenty years ago, and has been engaged 
in writing for newspapers and magazines 
ever since, chiefly on political topics for 
newsnapers in Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
and New York. He has also been city edi- 
tor of the New York Globe. Mr. Stock- 
bridge began to write verse when he was 
seven years old, but his first published 
writings, except such as appeared in an ama- 
teur paper which he published himself at the 
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age of twelve, appeared in the Lounger, of 
Washington, in 1888. During the same year 
the Washineton Post began publishing some 
of-his articles and stories, and when Short 
Stories was established he was one of its 
earliest contributors. Althouch he has sold 
all the fiction he has ever written, his spe- 
cial field is along ‘political, economic, and 
sociological lines, and he has written many 
special articles on these tonics, some of the 
most recent ones being. besides those men- 
tioned, “The Sinele Taxers,” in Every- 
hodw’s for Anri] ; “Skvscrapers of the Sea,” 
in Hamnton’s for Februarv ( now defunct ) ; 
and “An Adventure in Wireless.” in Poou- 
lar Electricitv for Avril. Mr. Stockbridge 
is managing director of the People’s Forum 
of New York City, an organization for the 
sublic discussion of social and economic 
questions. 





—~»—— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Andersen. — George Brandes offers an 
illustration of Hans Andersen’s  sensitive- 
ness to criticism. One day in a cafe a friend 
noticed that he was reading imtently a spite- 
ful criticism of his work written by an un- 
known scribbler in a newspaper of no ac- 
count, and said to him: “Surely, you do 
not mind what a newspaper like that may 
say about you?” ‘Andersen looked up and 
the friend saw that tears were rolling down 
his cheeks. “ Yes,” he said, hesitatingly, “TI 
do mind —just a little.” 


Boldrewood.— Rolf Boldrewood, the Aus- 
tralian novelist, is the literary veteran of 
Melbourne, where, at the age of eighty- 
five, he still enjoys good health. He re- 
mains bright and vivacious, and even writes 
a little, although he is frail enough to need 
a crutch to help him to walk. 

Curiously enough, he took to writing as 
a result of being lame. When he was a 
squatter in the bush, and a comparatively 
young man, he happened to be kicked by a 
horse. This laid him up, and to while away 
the tedious hours he wrote an Australian 
sketch called “A Kangaroo Rush.” He 
sent it to the Cornhill, which accepted it, 
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and so, as he says merrily, he was kicked 
into literature. — Book Monthly. 


Clemens. — At the dinner table one night, 
with the Warners present, criticisms of 
recent novels were offered with the usual 
freedom and severity of dinner table talk. 
The husbands were inclined to treat rather 
lightly, perhaps, the novels in which their 
wives were finding entertainment. The 
wives naturally retorted that the proper 
thing for the husbands to do was to furnish 
the American people with better ones. This 
was regarded in the nature of a challenge, 
and as such was accepted — mutually ac- 
cepted, that is to say, in partnership. On 
the spur of the moment Clemens and 
Warner agreed that they would do a novel 
together, that they would begin it immedi- 
ately. That is the whole story of the origin 
of “The Gilded Age” —so far at least as 
the collaboration is concerned. Clemens, in 
fact, had the beginning of a story in his 
mind, but had been unwilling to undertake 
an extended work of fiction alone. He wel- 
comed only too eagerly, therefore, the 
proposition of joint authorship. His pur- 
pose was to write a tale around that 
lovable character of his youth, his mother’s 
cousin, James Lampton —to let that gentle 
visionary stand as the central figure against 
a proper background. The idea appealed to 
Warner, and there was no delay in the 
beginning. Clemens immediately set to 
work and completed three hundred and 
ninety-nine pages of the manuscript — the 
first eleven chapters of the book — before 
the early flush of enthusiasm waned. 
Warner came over then, and Clemens read 
it aloud to him. Warner had some plans for 
the story, and took it up at this point and 
continued it through the next twelve chap- 
ters; and so they worked alternately “in the 
superstition,” as Mark Twain long afterward 
declared, “that we were writing one 
coherent yarn, when I suppose, as a matter 
of fact, we were writing two incoherent 
ones.” The book was begun in February 
and finished in April, so the work did 
not lag.— Albert Bigelow Paine, in June 
Harper’s. 


Chambers. — “I am a slow worker,” said 
Robert W. Chambers. For every 120,000 
or 140,000 words of mine published, I have 
written 30,000. I have a mania for verifi- 
cation. Every book of mine has meant long 
hours of library work, the writing out of 
innumerable notes, the rewriting of many 
passages. As I am writing I put down 
whatever comes to me, and then any state- 
ments which I think might not be sound or 
that I know I have not proved I pick out 
and carefully verify before the final cleaning 
up and arrangement of my manuscript. In 
consequence a single statement which hap- 
pens to be even slightly wrong may cause 
rewriting to the extent of 50,000 or 60,000 
words. 

“TI by no means write every day. It does 
not take me long to do the actual writing 
on a book, for that is merely a question of 
physical endurance ; but each of my books 
has been in preparation two or three years, 
sometimes longer, for I have a habit of get- 
ting in mind an idea for a book and making 
notes on it, putting down this and that 
which seems to add to it, and letting it 
grow little by little. 

“T write in longhand; I 
three or four books growing at once; I 
take out first one and then the other and 
work at it. I like to feel that I have several 
ideas for stories on hand and developing 

“At present I am studying the question 
of Japanese forgeries, which are common in 
crystals and jades, for the plot of my next 
novel hinges on one of these, and in any 
such subject if a man does not wish to be 
caught in a misstatement he must be sure 
that he has authority for everything he says. 
He may only use a mere fragment of his 
knowledge on the subject, but if he wishes 
to avoid being found out in mistakes he 
must learn as much as possible of the mat- 
ter: for to be certain he is correct in the 
way he has applied his information he can- 
not know too much.” 

“What would you say to a beginner who 
wants to write a novel ?”” Mr. Chambers was 
asked. 

“ Have something to say and learn by ex- 


have 


usually 
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perience how to say it,” he said. “ The im- 
portant thing, to be sure, is something to 
say. The trouble with most people who try 
to write stories is that they have nothing to 
write about. Next, don’t talk about it, do 
it ! 

“And it is certainly true that the pub- 
lishers are looking for new writers. It is 
more easy for a newcomer to get a hearing 
than for the man of established reputation. 
Nine-tenths of the publishers are gamblers. 
They are always gambling on the chance of 
finding the writer who will be the great 
popular success. They are like the miners 
out West; always looking for the ‘mother’ 
lode. Every time a publisher brings out an 
unknown writer, he does so on the chance 
of at last making the great ‘ten strike.’ 

“ Publishers think of nothing else ; they lie 
awake nights thinking about it. They watch 
the magazines for new names. They wait 
to snap up this new writer of short stories, 
that unknown writer of a serial, provided 
they think he is likely to be the one to make 
the hit.” — New York Sun. 

Clarke.— “In reading over the list of the 
Maine’s dead,” said Joseph I. C. Clarke, in 
telling how he came to write “ The Fighting 
Race,” “I was struck at once by the large 
proportion of unmistakably Irish names. It 
was forced on my mind how frequently Irish 
names appear in the lists of dead of battles 
and of casualties where the list of dead 
means a list of heroes. So I conceived the 
idea of three Irishmen, Kelly and Burke and 
Shea, sitting down while one of their num- 
ber reads the list and then talking about it. 
I wrote a stanza or two, and kept adding to 
it, and then, thinking that the verses might 
be appropriate for St. Patrick’s day, I sent 
them to the Sun just before that day.— 
New York Sun. 


Curwoed.— James Oliver Curwood tells of 
a recent encounter with the law. The value 
of a short story he was writing depended 
upon a certain legal situation which he found 
it difficult to manage. Going to a lawyer of 
his acquaintance he told him the plot and 
was told a way to the desired end. 

“You’ve saved me just four hundred 
dollars,” he exclaimed enthusiastically, “for 


that's what I’m going to get for this story.” 

A week later he received a bill from the 
lawyer as follows: “For literary advice, 
$100.” He paid. — New York Times 
Review. 

Farnol.— Mr. Farnol is a night worker. 
With a pot of tea at his elbow he starts 
in writing in his den at the top of the 
house about midnight, and when the sun 
appears in the east he is winding up a 
new chapter. Ii he is not satisfied with his 
labors the following night he rewrites. 

Denying some of the stories in circulation 
regarding the history of “The Broad High- 
way” manuscript, Mr. Farnol’s London 
publishers say :— 

“Among other wild statements it is said 
that the manuscript of ‘The Broad High- 
way’ was submitted to nearly twenty of the 
leading publishers on both sides of the 
Atlantic before it was accepted by us. This 
is absolutely incorrect. It was submitted 
in America to three publishers. With two 
of these three houses Mr. Farnol failed to 
come to terms, and it was only the third 
firm that definitely declined it because it was 
‘too long and too English.’ They also had 
a second chance offered them by the English 
publishers. In England Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co. was the only firm to see 
the manuscript, to whom it was submitted 
by Mr. Farnol’s friend and mentor, Mr. 
Shirley B. Jevons, with whom, as agent for 
and on behalf of Mr. Farnol, a draft agree- 
ment was prepared, but before that instru- 
ment could be completed Mr. Farnol him- 
self arrived unexpectedly from America, 
upon which a fresh agreement was drafted 
and made direct with the author.” — New 
York Sun. 


Futrelle.— In a letter to the New York 
Times Review of Books Reginald Wright 
Kauffman tells of meeting Jacques Futrelle 
at the Savage Club in London shortly before 
he embarked on the Titanic. Mr. Kauffman 
says: “When we fell to talking shop, 
Futrelle said :— 

“*T had my training as a newspaper man 
and I apply the news test to my fiction. T 
map out my _ story completely and in 
detail, though never on paper — always 








in my head. Then I think it over 
and ask: “If such and such an installment 
of this appeared in a newspaper as news 
would it be the sort of news that would 
make the reader anxious to buy the next 
copy of the paper?” If I believe it would 
be, I go ahead; if I believe it is n’t, I stop 
right there and turn to something else. 
There is no story like a news story.’” 


Garland. — “Do you ever experiment with 
the subconscious mind? As an aid to work, 
for instance?” 

“Yes,” said Hamlin Garland, “if I come 
against a wall, as it were, in my work I 
drop it, go do something else, and at night 
just before going to sleep I go over the 
problem, the scene, the depiction of a 
character, whatever it may be, slowly and 
carefully until I reach the difficulty, the 
place beyond which I cannot get. The sub- 


conscious mind will take hold of the prob- 
lem’ and work for me and under favorable 
circumstances will carry my subject.” 

Mr. Garland went on to say that the artist 


or writer who did not use the subconscious 
mind would produce prosaic and superficial 
work ; though he qualified this by remark- 
ing that the subconscious mind must be 
guided by the conscious, and that its prod- 
ucts: must be judged critically by reason; 
in other words, that the conscious and the 
unconscious must co-operate in order to get 
perfect results. Thus when an artist paints 
a picture in a frenzy of creative power he 
will do well, according to Mr. Garland, to 
wait several days or several weeks until he 
has grown cold with respect to that par- 
ticular piece of work before pronouncing it 
finished. For the work that pours out of a 
man in spite of himself is the work of the 
subconscious, sensuous part of the mind 
and is apt to need correcting by the clear 
light of reason. 

“Tf the subconscious bé properly under- 
stood and directed it may be the servant 
of the poet and the artist.” 

Like most writers, Mr. Garland has his 
Own pet ways of working. 

“No midnight oil for me!” he exclaims. 
“T work only in the morning — the sooner 
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aiter breakfast the better—and the more 
light, fresh air, sunshine I have the more 
favorable it is to work. I like nice blue 
or white paper to write on, and I want a 
big stub pen with lots of ink. 

“That's the only kind of pen I can think 
with. I once tried working with the type- 
writer, but I found that it meant too much 
mechanism between my mind and the paper. 
The typewriter is not psychological. 

“T try to work every day and at the 
same hour. One can practise auto-hypnosis 
with respect to one’s work, and even though 
one does not feel like writing the mere fact 
of entering the same room af the same 
hour each day and sitting down to the same 
desk helps one to accomplish one’s task. 

“T find dialogue difficult. To have three 
or four people in a group talking, or even 
two people, makes it difficult to keep each 
character talking from his or her own 
centre. 

“T rewrite a great deal, doing a piece of 
work one day and rewriting it the next. 
IT go over everything three or four times, 
interlining with red ink. Then I send it 
to my typewriter and when it comes back 
I usually go over it again. Often the same 
work goes back three or four times to the 
typewriter. 

“T try to visualize everything I do and 
to reduce to its simplest terms every de- 
scription.” — New York Sun. 


Goldsmith. — Of the brilliant and witty 
society that surrounded Dr. Johnson in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, no 
figure contains a more appealing interest 
than that of Oliver Goldsmith. He was, 
perhaps, the most human of the whole set. 
He came to London in 1756, penniless and 
friendless, and became, like Keats and Ibsen 
and several other writers, a chemist’s assist- 
ant. «He presently became a teacher, and 
his prospetity at length increased enough 
for him to move to No. 6 Wine Office court, 
Fleet street. In this court still stands the 
famous tavern of the - Cheshire Cheese, 
where Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith 
often dined and talked together. 

In these lodgings Goldsmith wrote “ The 
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Vicar of Wakefield.” Boswell relates how 
Johnson first saw it :— 

“T received one morning a message from 
poor Goldsmith, that he was in great dis- 
tress, and as it was not in his power to come 
to me, begging that I would come to hiu 
as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, 
and promised to come to him directly. I ac- 
cordingly went to him as soon. as I was 
dressed, and found that his landlady had ar- 
rested him for his rent, at which he was 
in a violent passion. I perceived that he had 
already changed my guinea, and had a bottle 
of Madeira and a glass before him. I put 
the cork irtto the bottle, desired he would be 
calm, and began to talk to him of the means 
by which he might be extricated. He then 
told me that he had a novel ready for the 
press, which he produced to me. I looked 
into it, and saw its merit ; told the landlady 
I should soon return, and, having gone to 
a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I 
brought Goldsmith the money, and he dis- 
charged his rent; not without rating his 
landlady in a high tone for having used him 
so ill.’ — New York Evening Post. 

Macaulay. — “Of Macaulay's range of 
knowledge,” said Tom Moore, “anything 
may be believed, so wonderful is his memory. 
He certainly obeys most wonderfully 
Eloisa’s injunction, ‘Do all things but for- 
get.’” 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe pays him the 
following compliment : “ He seized upon an 
idea, and turned it inside out and shook it 
on all sides, just as one might play with the 
lustres of a chandelier, to see them glisten.” 

Of his habits and hours of work, little is 
known. When in London he generally spent 
most of the morning in the reading-room of 
the British Museum and his evenings at his 
desk. But his favorite hours of work were 
in the morning. If the work’ palled upon 
him, he took up his hat and stick and 
started off for a stroll, generally taking a 
book in his pocket when in the country. In 
London he varied his diversion by visiting 
the book stalls, to pick up rare or original 
editions of old books, or by strolling 
through the Seven Dials in search of bal- 
lads, and it is said that his idea of writing 


his Roman ballads struck him when listen- 
ing to a street singer chanting an old Eng- 
lish ballad in Whitechapel. 

When living alone in the Albany, Jeffrey 
tells us that Macaulay,-like Charles Dickens, 
often threw down his pen at midnight and 
strolled out into the silent streets, to walk 
about for two or three hours, thinking the 
silence and solitude of a great city favorable 
to meditation. He generally returned to his 
desk with a fresh stock of vivid and pic- 
turesque thoughts ; and a keen eye, in look- 
ing through his essays, may trace many im- 
ages and illustrations struck off in the 
course of his rambles. — Detroit Free Press. 


Montgomery. — “ Now, just how do you 
set to work at writing a book?” asked a 
literarv editor of L. M. Montgomery, the 
Canadian author. 

“Well,” came the reply, “ my stories are 
all thought out before I set them on paper. 
I write out the first chapter of a book, criti- 
cise it, twist and turn it a bit. Then, I write 
my second chapter. Immediately this is 
finished, I start back again at the first chap- 
ter and polish this up along with the new 
chapter. With the third, fourth, and even 
the eighteenth chapter I work in just the 
same way, going over each and every chap- 
ter I have written as many times as a new 
one is added. So you see that when I had 
completed the thirty-eight chapters in my 
‘Anne of Green Gables,’ the first chapter 
had been edited at least thirty-nine times and 
perhaps a few more.” 

“But what a tremendous amount of 
labor!” said the literary editor. 

“You think so?” was the questioned 
answer. “ Well, it’s only my way of writing 
a book.””—Boston Herald. 

Palmer.— Frederick Palmer in writing a 
novel follows the method of the painter who 
makes the skeleton of a figure, then puts on 
the flesh and the clothes, and finally sets the 
figure in its place in the composition. He 
first wrote “ Over the Pass” in a draft of 
10,000 words, which he laid aside. Later he 
wrote a draft of 30,000 words; after allow- 
ing this to incubate for a while he began 
writing the full story, which went rapidly. 
That is, it went rapidly for him. After the 
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typewritist had copied the fourth revision 
the manuscript was ready for the printer. 
— The Book Buyer. 

Mr. Palmer recently described in these 
words his methods of work: “I put in 
hours in my study, without going near my 
desk, hving with my = story and my 
characters. I must know my story as one 
knows a chapter out of his own life which 
is finished. I must know the characters as 
I know the members of my own family — 
how they look, how they walk, and what 
they would say or do under given circum- 
stances. This is superfluous detail, which 
is never given to the reader, but is vital to 
the author if he is to have a sure and con- 
vincing touch,” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Playwrights’ Charges of Plagiarism. — David 
Belasco has abolished his play-reading bu- 
reau, and hereafter will receive no more un- 
solicited play manuscripts. He has taken the 
step out of desperation at continued charges 
of plagiarism that he and other play- 
wrights and managers have had to meet fol- 
lowing almost every production of a suc- 
cessful play. 

“It was the only thing I could do,” says 
Mr. Belasco. “The trouble and expense of 
defending suits against me and against the 
authors of the plays I produce had become 
unbearable. Within a few weeks charges of 
plagiarism have been made against William 
C. DeMille, author of ‘The Woman,’ 
against ‘The Concert,’ which, of course, is a 
translation from the German by Leo Dit- 
richstein, and only this week I received a 
letter from a firm of lawyers, saying that 
their clients, Miss Aurelia Bachman and 
George L. McKay, claim that my production 
of Edward Locke’s play, ‘The Case of 
Becky,’ is an infringement on their copy- 
righted play, called ‘ Estelle.’ 

“ Take this latter case as an example. Mr. 
Locke asked to read his play to me, and I 
accepted it after he had gone through a part 
of the first act. The play was produced 
last fall. It deals with dual personality, 
prenatal influence, and hypnotism. By the 


card index we keep in the play - reading 
bureau we find that the play, ‘ Estelle,’ was 
received in February, 1910, and returned to 
the authors within a few months. It never 
reached me, but was sent back by the Read- 
ers as unavailable, as the index shows. 
None of us remembers anything about it. 
It was only one of about 5,000 plays re- 
ceived that year. Because the authors 
charge plagiarism, we suppose that it had 
either dual personality, pre-natal influence, 
or hypnotism as its subject. Of course, we 
shall have to defend the suit, and that costs 
money, no matter how trivial the case may 
be. It will mean an expense of about $5,000. 

* Now, if we are to escape such charges 
as these we must simply stop reading or 
even receiving play manuscript. There are, 
seemingly, hundreds of hysterical men and 
women, not to say unscrupulous men and 
women, who rush in to bring suit in the 
case of a successful play, because they fancy 
similarities mean stealing, and also because 
in such a suit they have nothing to lose. 
There are plenty of lawyers who will take 
such qases on speculation, ‘fifty-fifty’ if 
they win. They appear to follow would-be 
playwrights as the horde of ‘ambulance 
chasers’ follow an accident case. 

“TI established my play-reading bureau a 
few years ago, principally as a means of en- 
couraging young writers. When a play 
showed promise I liked to give the author 
advice, either in person or by letter, and I 
always kept the play room easy of access. I 
even gave many of the authors access to my 
theatres and productions, invited them to 
rehearsals, and let them see how plays were 
produced. The cost of the bureau since it 
was started has been about $125,000 for sal- 
aries, rents, postage, and express charges 
and everything else. We received from 3,000 
to 5,000 plays a year, and in approximately 
1,200 cases every year no stamps were sent 
for the return of the manuscripts. But now 
the room is cleared out, and we shall not re- 
ceive any more manuscript.”— New York 
Times. 

Writing for Mother’s Eye.— In the years 
that have gone by we have done the wrong 


thing many times, but mother’s influence 
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has guarded over us and helped us with 
every issue of our paper. We knew she 
would see and read every line in it and the 
thought “ Will mother approve this ?” has 
many times caused us to scratch out and re- 
vise — and only when we would forget for a 
time her love and oversight would we make 
mistakes to regret. There is nothing more 
glorious ‘han the love of a mother nor a 
surer guide than the thought, ““ What will 
mother think?” As high as the standard 
is of Kansas papers, what a still greater im- 
provement would be noted if every editor, 
before using his vitriolic pen, would ston and 
ask himself “ What will mother think ?” — 
C. E. Cline, in the Conway Springs (Kas.) 
Star. 

How Belasco Stages a Play.— Mr. Belasco 
takes a manuscript, puts it bit by bit on the 
operating table, and examines its theatrical 
humanity. If I were asked offhand to say 
what justifies the success of the Belasco 
productions, I should say Mr. Belasco’s 
skill in theatrical surgery. He dissects a 
manuscript word for word, speech for 
speech, until its anatomy is in perfect the- 
atrical proportion. There are surgeons who 
operate, but do not heal. 
dramatic healer. 

From ten in the morning frequently till 
three the next morning we went through 
the play with microscopic care. Often we 
“spent hours on a few lines, on a single 
speech. For instance, at a critical stage of 
the development of the story I had written 
these lines : — 


Belasco is a 


Dr. Emerson — How did she die ? 

Balsamo — Her kid, and a careless doctor. 

“Mr. said Mr. Belasco, no 
doubt those are just the words a man of 
Balsamo’s crude, rough nature would have 
used, but — well, it is not a nice thing for 
women to hear. It would be a shock, pos- 
sibly, to some of them. Now, let’s see if 
we can’t tell them this fact in the story in 
some other way.” 

For the whole day we worked on those 
lines, writing, rewriting, turning the thought 
over in all phases of expression. Eventually 
we agreed upon this transcription of those 
lines : — 


“ee 


Locke,” 





Dr. Emerson — How did she die ? 

Balsamo — Just faded away, after the baby was 
born. 

What Mr. Belasco accomplished in this 
change of words revealed his penetrating 
understanding of human psychology, and it 
established in my mind his sense of respon- 
sibility to his audiences. ° 

The whole play was subjected to the same 
process ; hours were spent over a word, 
days over a speech. The beauty of his work 
was that, in the most minute analysis of the 
manuscript, he never allowed a drop of the 
life-blood in the original identity of the 
play to spill over. He never allowed a 
thought in the original manuscript to es- 
cape. —Edward J. Locke, in McClure’s 
Magazine. 

No Ugly Heroines in Fiction.—In “ But- 
tered Side Down,” Edna Ferber observes 
that no writer ever yet drew an ugly hero- 
ine. Here is what she says :— : 

“ There never has been a really ugly hero- 
ine in fiction. Authors have started bravely 
out to write of an unlovely woman, but they 
never have had the courage to allow her to 
remain plain. On page 237 she puts on a 
black lace dress and red roses, and the com- 
bination brings out unexpected tawny lights 
in her hair and olive tints in her cheeks, and 
there she is, the same old beautiful heroine. 
Even in the ‘Duchess’ books one finds the 
simple Irish girl on donning a green cordu- 
roy gown cut square at the neck trans- 
formed into a wild rose beauty, at sight of 
whom a ball room is hushed into admiring 
awe. There’s the case of Jane Eyre, too. 
She is constantly described as plain and 
mouselike, but there are covert hints as to 
her gray eyes and slender figure and clear 
skin, and we have a sneaking notion that 
she wasn’t such a fright after all.” 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. ‘Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
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office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 


will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Mark Twain. Some chapters from an_ extra- 
ordinary life. Eighth paper. Illustrated. Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for June. 

Aw Intettectuat Novetty 1n Paris. The “ Con- 
ferences,’’ by distinguished authors, actors, and 
composers. Anna Bowman Dodd. Century (38 c. ) 
for June. 

Tue Goop ENCHANTMENT OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
Henry van Dyke. Scribner's (28 c.) for June. 

Tue TREND OF PopuLaR Fiction. 
view of Reviews ( 28 c.) for June. 

SriTISH Trisutes TO Mr. Sreap. American Re- 
view of Reviews (28 c.) for June. 

Wittiam T. Steap. With portraits and 
illustrations. Albert Shaw. American 
Reviews ( 28 c.) for June. 

Homer Davenport — CARTOONIST. 
and cartoons. American Review 
for June. 

THe Frame-Born 
Salle Corbell Pickett. 


American Re- 


other 
Review of 


With portrait 
of Reviews ( 28 c. ) 


Poet (Henry Timrod.) La 

Lippincott’s (28 c.) for June. 
Hvuce S§. Futrerton. With portrait. Grant- 

land Rice. American Magazine (18 c.) for June. 

Tue Hazarp or THE Pen. Herbert W. Smith. 
Author (London ) (18 c.) for June. 

Tue DominaTION OF THE MaGazines. With por- 
traits. George French. Twentieth Century Magazine 
(28 c.) for June. 

Tuomas WentwortH Hiccinson. Lucia Ames 
Mead. Twentieth Century Magazine ( 28 c.) for June. 

ERRORS AND INCONSISTENCIES IN Deroer’s “ Ros- 
tnson Crusoe.” William T. Hastings. Modern 
Language Notes (38 c. ) for June. 

Tue Lire or Goerue. Illustrated. Dr. 
Carus. Open Court (13 c.) for June. 
Mepicine in Fiction. Dietetic 

Gazette (13 c.) for June. 

Browninc, THE CuHristiAN Poet. Arthur W. 
Kelly. Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) for May 2. 

Wiriram T. Streap. An appreciation. Francis E 
‘Clark. Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) for May 9 

Justin McCartuy. Outlook (8 c.) for May 4. 

THe Newspaper Game. Saturday Evening Post. 
(8 c. each) for May 4 and May tr. 

Tue Browninc CENTENNIAL. 
-Herald (8 c.) for May 8. 

Wirttam T. Streap. With portrait. W. 
son Nicoll. Reprinted from the British Weekly in 
Zion’s Herald (8 c.) for May 15. 


Paul 


and Hygienic 


New York Christian 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





The 1912-13 volume of “ Who’s Who in 
America” contains 18,701 biographies and 
‘8,091 cross references to earlier editions. 


Robert 4 


The wife of Richard Harding Davis is 
seeking a divorce. 

“ Playmaking: A Manual of Craftsman- 
ship,” by William Archer, is published by 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 


“The Poetry and Philosophy of George 
Meredith,” by C. M. Trevelyan, is published 
by Constable, in London. 


A biographical study of the three Brontés, 
by May Sinclair, is announced. 

The Century Theatre Club, of New York, 
an organization composed of five hundred 
women interested in the development of the 
drama, announces that it will give a prize 
nf $200 to the best play by an American au- 
thor. Any native-born American who has 
not had a professional production is eligible 
to compete. The play is to consist of three 
acts or more, the acting time of which shall 
not be less than one hour and three-quarters. 
The play may be either drama, tragedy, 
comedy, or farce, but librettos of musical 
comedies and operas will not be considered. 
The name and address of the author must 
accompany the manuscript in a sealed en- 
velope, to be ovened after the competition 
has been decided. 


In case the prize-winning 
play be contracted for by a manager and 
produced the club is 
agent’s commission of ten per cent. of the 
author’s royalties, to form a fund for other 


to receive the usual 


prizes. The competition will close January 


I, 1913, and the prize will be awarded in 
March, 1913. Manuscrints should be sent to 
Mrs. Axel O. Ihlseng, 541 West 124 street, 
New York. 

Hampton’s Magazine, which since last 
October has been issued by a company or- 
ganized after the failure of the consolidation 
of the first Hampton’s and the Columbian 
Magazine, has suspended publication for 
good. In the two companies which now 
Dass out of existence $2,687,000 was invested 
by stockholders all over the country, and for 
this there is now nothing to show. The 
June number of the magazine, which was all 
ready to print, will not be issued. Mr. Mur- 
ray, the president of the company, says : 
“We don’t owe a dollar. Even those who 
contributed to the June number, now in the 
forms, have all been paid. 
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Rev. Dr. James M. Buckley has retired 
from the editorship of the Christian Advo- 
cate ( New York), which he has held for 
thirty-two vears. Stories are told about his 
wonderful memory. At one time he read 
through a two-column editorial once and 
then recited it verbatim. 

The following editors of church papers 
were elected at the recent Methodist Epis- 
copal conference at Minneapolis : Methodist 
Review, M. V. Kelly, New York ; Christian 
Advocate, G. P. Eckman, New York; Sun- 
dav School Publications, J. T. McFarland, 
New York ; Epworth Herald, D. Brummit, 
Chicago ; Western Christian Advocate, Levi 
Gilbert, Cincinnati ; Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, E. R. Zaring, Cincinnati ; Central 
Christian Advocate, C. B. Spencer, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Pittsburg Christian Advocate, 
J. Be Wallace, Pittsburg; Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, R. E. Jones, negro, 
New Orleans; Pacific Christian Advocate, 
R. H. Hughes, Portland, Ore.; Christliche 
Apologete, A. J. Nast, Cincinnati; Haus und 
Herd and German Sunday School Publica- 
tions, A. J. Bucher, Cincinnati; California 
Christian Advocate, F. J. Bovard, Los An- 
geles; Methodist Advocate Journai, J. J. 
Manker, Athens, Tenn. 

The next number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view will appear under the control of a new 
editor, Harold Cox. the sixth in succession 
to Francis Jeffrey, who edited the Review 
from its foundation in 1802, down to 182. 
The succeeding editors have been Macvey 
Napier, William Empson, George Cornewall 
Lewis, Henry Reeve, and Arthur Elliot, 

3ruce Barton, who for the past ten months 
has been the editor of the Housekeeper, 
has become associated with Vogue. Miss 
Katherine Leckie becomes managing editor 
of the Housekeeper June 1. During the 
last year Miss Leckie was in Chicago, where 
she had charge of the women’s page of the 
Scripps-McRae newspapers. 

Samuel F. Knox, a Chicago attorney, has 
sued to recover $25,000 which he alleges he 
paid to the Morrison Publishing company 
of Chicago to help keep Morrison’s Weekly 
alive. He charges that the facts were mis- 
represented to him. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just sued Wil- 
liam P. Picket, a Brooklyn lawyer, for $848, 
which they alleged to be due them for the 
publication of his book, entitled “ The Negro 


—Problem: Abraham Lincoln's Solution.” 


The publishers alleged that Picket con- 
tracted with them to publish the book, agree- 
ing to pay the cost and to give the plain- 
tiffs a half share in the profits. He paid 
$700 on account. The books cost $1,653, 
and the publishers expended $148 in adver- 
tising. Only about two hundred copies were 
sold and $253 was credited to the author. 
The Putnams got a verdict of $445, which 
carried with it the provision that all the un- 
sold copies of the edition should be placed 
at the disposal of the author, in order that 
he might sell them for himself and for his 
own profit. 

The affairs of the Pulitzer Publishing 
Company, publishers of Satire, a periodical 
established a year ago, are being investigated 
by the New York district attorney on the 
complaint of the New York World. It is 
alleged that Satire agents are selling stock 
in their company to persons who-were led 
to believe that the World is financially inter- 
ested in the enterprise. The Pulitzer Pub- 
lishing Company is the name of the Mis- 
souri corporation publishing the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, owned by the estate of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer. Walter Pulitzer’s 
counsel says he was advised by the secre- 
tary of the state of New York that the Pulit- 
zer Publishing Company has a clear right to 
its name in New York state. 

The Associated Newspapers is a syndicate 
of some of the leading newspapers in this 
country, Organized to co-operate in the pur- 
chase of literary material and cartoons, and 
includes about twenty newspapers. The 
headquarters are 906 Singer building, New 
York. 

Helen Hunt Jackson’s “ Ramona,” origi- 
nally published in 1884, has just reached a 
ninety-third printing. Nearly 250,000 copies 
of the book have been sold. 

Homer Davenport died in New York May 
2, aged forty-five. 

Auguste Strindberg died in Stockholm, 
Sweden, May 14, aged sixty-three. 











